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kind of clearing-house for other American dip-
lomatic officials who looked after the interests
of belligerent nations in enemy countries while
the United States was neutral; helped work out
an arrangement for getting food through the
blockade to Switzerland; and sent valuable re-
ports to the State Department in Washington.
"I read all your dispatches/' President Wilson
wrote his old friend, "and so feel that I am in
a way keeping in touch with you, and you may
be sure that my thoughts often turn to you. You
are in the midst of a whispering gallery and
it must be intensely interesting though very
puzzling what to believe" (R. S. Baker, Wood-
row ]Jrilsoji: Life and Letters, vol. VII, 1939,
p. 200). After the war Stovall was awarded a
gold medal by the Belgian Parliament for his
refugee work.

In May 1920 he resigned his post and returned
to his editorial work and political activities. He
was chairman of the Georgia delegation to the
Democratic National Convention at San Fran-
cisco in 1920. In 1921-22 he served as Georgia
chairman of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation.
As delegate to the Democratic National Con-
vention in New York in 1924 he supported Wil-
liam G. McAdoo for presidential nominee. In
1933 he served as chairman of the Georgia Bi-
centennial Commission.

He was the author of Robert Toombs, States-
man, Speaker, Sage (1892) and Switzerland and
the World War (1939), a collection of observa-
tions and impressions written while he was
minister to Switzerland and published after his
death. He died suddenly of acute indigestion, a
few hours after leaving his desk at the Savannah
Evening Press, and was buried in Augusta.

[His official correspondence is preserved- in the U.
S. Dept. of State, Washington, D. C.; parts are pub-
lished in Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations
of the U. $., Supp. 1914, Supp. I9i5f Supp. 1916,
Supp. 1917, nos. i and 2, Supp. 1918, nos. i and 2.
See also U. S. Dept. of State Register, Dec. 23, 1918;
Who's Who in America, 1934-35; Savannah Morning
Newsf May 15, 1935 ; the anonymous introductory note
in Switzerland and the World War; A. D. Candler and
C. A. Evans, Georgia, (1906); A. M. G. Cook, Hist,
of Baldwin County, Ga. (1925); Sarah H. Butts, The
Mothers of Some Distinguished Georgians of the Last
Half of the Century (1902),]
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STRATTON-PORTER, GENE. [See POR-
TER, GENE STRATTON, 1863-1924.]

STUART, FRANCIS LEE (Dec. 3, 1866-
Jan. 15, 1935), civil engineer, was born at Cam-
den, S. C., the son of Barnwell Rhett and Emma
Croome (Lee) Stuart. His parents died when
he was two years old and the boy was brought
up by his grandmothers and his uncle, a clergy-
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man, in Georgetown, D. C. After his graduation
from the Emerson Institute in Washington in
1882, he worked for the Baltimore & Ohio Rail-
road as office-boy, rodman, and transitman,
steadily gaining experience that compensated for
his lack of formal professional training. For
thirteen years he was engaged in railroad main-
tenance and operation and in coal-mine develop-
ment. From 1897 to 1900 he conducted surveys
for the Nicaraguan and Isthmian Canal com-
missions, twice returning to the United States
to recover from fever contracted in the jungle
(Report of the Nicaragua Canal Commission,
1897-1899, 1899). He then resumed railroad
work, taking charge of studies of trunk-line im-
provements for the Baltimore & Ohio. In 1905
he became chief engineer for the Erie Railroad
and built the open cut for four tracks into Jersey
City and constructed branch lines. After five
years he rejoined the Baltimore & Ohio, to
carry through its large program of double track-
ing, grade reduction, and enlarged terminals.

Believing that railroads were to experience
a period of stagnation, he resigned in 1915 to
establish himself as a consulting engineer in
New York. A gift for clear analysis and in-
genious solutions, and a reputation for absolute
honesty, brought him a large practice. After
the United States entered the World War he
was adviser to the Red Cross on the carriage
of supplies, and then served the War Industries
Board as chairman of the terminal port facili-
ties committee, the duties of which were to plan
the delivery of materials from United States
factories to France and to lay out the army bases
near the Atlantic ports and at points in the
interior. At the close of the war he was chair-
man of the budget committee of the United States
Railroad Administration to pass on plans for
rail improvements in the East. While recogniz-
ing the need for government control, especially
in wartime, he supported the return of the roads
to private ownership.

Resuming his consulting practice, he gave
more and more attention to general transporta-
tion and terminal problems. He represented the
trunk lines as consultant for port matters in New
York, the Canadian Pacific in Montreal, and
was engaged as expert by New York, Baltimore,
and Los Angeles, in connection with the cor-
relation of shipping and railroad terminal facili-
ties. He also studied rapid transit in Philadel-
phia and means for handling suburban commu-
tation into New1 York through underground
terminals ("Solving Manhattan's Transporta-
tion Problem/1 Civil Engineering, October
1930). The public, he said, was entitled to the
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